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SECTION I 

: EXECUTIVE SUMMARY ". , .V^ : <; ■ : : ; ^ ^; = jV\} >U ^ v^f ■ 



Indian, pupils constitute lass than ^ 
are! a rm^ 

is national in dimension, >VV-v: ••' \ . \ . i . 

About, 70^ of the Indian school-age children are residents of eight States: Alaska^ Arizona, California, 
Montana, New Mexico/ North Carolina] OWahomia,, and W states 
m which ,up to 1 ,000 Indian pupils reside, 1 ' The diverse geographic areas in which 'these students live > •'. v - 
is one of the ntuiierous factors bearing on their edwational needs, Qthet factors are % urban* M^rural ■ 
~ needarreservationvs,- nbn*resefvation-Indian-needSr ^ -•- > — — r - - — — 

'"• "" >•.' • .V 5 ' ' ' ' . ' -. '■! f • ! • * : ' : . • N:r ; : .' ■"!=», . ', ' : - - ' ■■ ; ' = ; . ■. ■■■ ' • ' • £' . 1 '" ' .■ 

/An^estirftated 326,354 Indian children and youths attend public schools; 48,000 are enrolled in Bvieau L 
of Indian Affairs Schools; arid approximately 9,000 attend private 'or mission schpols. ] ' ? " ; ,-• 1 

... --v.";. ; .| ; . ■: . j * . ?S ■;■ *' ^V'^ ' 

The educational achievement of these students is currently restricted as compared to their non-Indian ; 
peers. For example: ; only 50% complete secondary school; only 17% of the eligible 18-year-pld ; - 

Indian ^^ation attend ;as op jtosed to 1 the '38% of the general 18-year-old jpopiilatioh; and ^ 

approximately 4% of those Indians who dp enroll in college will actually graduate, ; ■ ; 

^ Indian children come, from typically poor environmental conditions; family income is poor; their, parents* 
educational attainment Slow; and disability from mental and physical difficulties is high. ^ 

Thfr poor academic sucdsss of these JpdfafcHydren can be attributed to a number of factors, * Among 
these factors are: - , : v" 

y ;/ » Success in school depends upon proficiency in reading. Indian- pupils perform 

consistently well on 'nonverbal tests but underachieve oh standardize! tests * / 
basecl on measures of verbal ability. ' ■ • . - V 

7 • ; Coriflipt between the social priorities and cultural values of the Indian community ^ ■ * , 
_ and the school system place the Indian child between two opposing forces* 

<m . . : . 1 * ■ ■ ^/ r ■ ; ■ • ■ ■ . •* . • • '.* * ! ,• • 

• The poverty and limited education of many Indian parents limit their capacity 
to participate in and: Reinforce their children's learning processes. 

. _ ■ •• • ■- . ; ■ ;. " ; '• . : ' : • * . ■ : .. ." ■ ■ ;. • • \ • , fi . . - ' 

=' • Educational needs of /Indian children are not always understood by public school 
teaphers and prop-am planners, Tl 
s — . ^caition administrators to fiU the demand for their services, ■ r _ 

• -. Tests and grading standards used by many schools do t}ot accurately chart the - ■ 

. skills and knowledge the Indian child possesses or has built upon. \ 

• The social conditions of many children Sre deficient in terms of health care and \ 
social wel^re torvices, ^ * ; 

*Joint USOE/BIA Study, Executive summary. Office of Edudation/Office of Indian Education. 



In recognition of th& special educational needs of American Indians and Alaskan Natives j, the Congress, 
passed the Indian Education Act of 1972* (P.L. 92-31 8^ .title lV)\authpri?mg- the;. U ^^Commissioner 
of Education to operate a wide variety of programs including supriementarj^du^tion services, model 
experiments, demonstrations, and dissemination activities, , ■ . r - . > 

Federal assistance provided under the Act is in addition to those/fundsi which may benefit Indians and * • 
Alaskan Natives from other U. S, Office. of "Education (USQE) programs such as School Aid to Federally 
Affected .Areas, Title I of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act, Head SJtart and Follow Through,; 
thte Teacher Corps, Aduljt EdUjcatiori^ and Emergency School Aid, o ; V 

/. r . \\ \r ••- • ,:. s , v - ••. :r ■ ' ;'. V . 

The Indian Education Act of 1972 addresses the public elementary and secondary education of Indian 
phi Id re n and, to sdme extent, adult education, It contains five parts: (a) financial; assistance to public 
school districts and schools on or*near reservations, (b) funding fpr planning* pilot, and demonstration 1 
f^^cgectsf(e) funding oFadult ed 
alency, (d) establishment of the National Advisory Council on Indian Education and the Office of Indian ' 
Education, and (e) a seaside under the Education Professions Development Afct for the training of 
Indian teachers/ '. ■', '; ..." -■ ■ * / 

The Education Amendments of 1974 broaden the training .program for teachers of Indian children, * 
plating it under IEA; They also ereate a fellowship program for Indian students in engineering;* med- 
* icine, la s w» business; and forestry and related' fields, at* the' professional or graduate level, r ■'■■>■' 
\; , . '"■ > .. . [ ^'. '^ ■ \ • ■-■ ■' v; N ; V, . ' ' • J ■ ' 

In terjns of academic cuiricu^ Act of 1972-pontains provision for cultural enrich- 

ment programs, suppleriiental academic roiirses in"' reading, -mathematics, etc, development of teacher 
training . programs, enhancement of Indians' , self-concept , provision or expafision of counseling and guid- 
ance for Indians, vocatiopal training o^ Indian students, and attempted solutions to health ^problems v 
affecting education of Indians, among others. 1 ' , "• "; ) j ■ ; 

Parent committees, school personnel, and Indian communities strongly support the cbntihuition, further 
^development, and expansion of the Itidian Education -Act. \\ \ . ^ • • j • n — v 

Indian people, Indian communities, and Indian educators recognize the precedent set for Indian control 
By the IEA legislation as a major step toward- self-determination. The long overdue involvement of .; 
Indian people in Indian educatiqn is mandated by the Act. It has now become important that\ihe 
education of Irfdian pupils be closely related to, and largely determined J?y, Indian people. \\\ 



The new awareness of the Federal Government of the. heed for changes in curriculum, attitude^ teaching^, 
techniques and relevant materials, as evidenced by the/ enactment of the Apt, has afforded the c^pQrtti^^ 
ity to address the special needs of Indian pupils in public schools, fc The already growing Indian^flterest 
in the education of Indian children has been mtensified and expanded *by the ihtent of the law aid by 
the requirement for Indian involvement, ¥ - \ ' ' | "\ " 

v ■ ... 1 . " , ..: ...V " , ■ • ' , ' j \ . - \ _ . :f yX-. ■ '}/:/.. • • 

Relevant Indian education shaped by Indian participation ^determining program. fobus, identifying 
staff, selecting activities, and evaluating the effectiveness of the project is the main thrust of the Act, > 
It is the only legislation within USOE which permits delving into the areas of Indian culture, in addi- 
tion to standard academic^tfadition, in order tc| reinforce pride in Indian heritage and to create a more 
worthwhile relationship between the Indian cl^jid and the school system- in which he or she learns. J 

2.0 CONCLUSIONS " ' 



TTie foUowifig major conclusions have beeiygeneratM from the analysis of available data related to the 
3 year progress of the IEA program^ , '{ffS ' * . ' *. 

■ ■ . , " f - — : , 

*Also referred to in this report as IEA,$the Act, or Title IV. 
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' ' - ' ' ' * , ' . 't^ / - t, , " * " : i 4 ■ i 

\\ ■ /' \ , / V' 5 ' ' ' , S . • ,1 ■ . , 

2,1 , . r There is evidence to suggest IEA projects are effectively meeting the needs of the students, .\ * 

; Field study data, togeithw '^ith ™ l 'ana^a^^f a. sample: of pUpU4i ; c^eveitient v ;re8alts» indicate* 
I v- v thjrt Indian children who are feaipcipatini ta these, projects are making gains acmdemi^ytNand 
v * ^ * » • -ate ^xhibitini^ositiv? changes m Jfieir spelal behavior- patters and'Indiah. cuitttffif concerns, , 

•2.2-' Theindian impunity and ind^ni'wft^lh the Mool system *m;'.- i 1 v ; 

^tl^e^We mcreasing the seqfre of their involvement in all pha^bf^the prbjeots/inbluding ■ 
i'' neecjs assessment, planning, operation, and evaluation, There is, hbwever, a wide range of ..j t 
jl- ! • ;comnwnication problems between tKe school administratiqn ahd the^Indian Sbmmuhlty; wff:^- 
This situation indicate and Indian 

/mmunity it the level of ^ndatdizing terminology and concepts for m'utual understanding.^ 

Realistic programs and policies are being'desigfted and implemented around Indians^special 
iedi^tioni^needSi.th^^dicating 

specifie^needs of thp Indian children r ratheF than the children tojthe system, as fprmerly 
conceived. For example*, there has been increasing emphteiipja 
programs and academic achievement thrbugfrmotiyatiqn and attitude changes., * 




lough evidence* does exist in support of pupil academic achievement, objective test score 
data is still relatively nonexistent, In addition, where such hard data is available, the use oft 
a variety tf£ testing instruments and test score interpretation militates against the aggregation 
. 4 I of these scores into an overall summary which could reflect achievement across the program 
as a whoUL> Those projects .which did provide .achievement data indicate appropriate gains. 

2.5 * The evidence also suggests that attempts to evaluate IEA projects on a: nationwide basis con- 
' < tinue -to be hindered by : • . 1 ' s \ > ^ 

, t V.. V ■ *' • # ' - : : - ^'■-.■-^'■a ^ • 

a. v. t^e individuality of the funded pirojects^rijaking evaluative criteria unclear; 

> b/^|||e inability to identify efficient unbiased outcome measures which can be administered 
:'; .: bj|$ge'ne!es external to the projefcts; . ■- > . - " / ■ -<'- 

c, the absence of methods of standardized terminolo^ and uniform descriptions of project 

• * processes;- • * ; •■■ * ^ * , 1 , ' 

d. the inability of Federal staff to agree upon the purpose of evaluation and to generates 
v priqrity'structure to their policy -questionst- . r\ ' - ^ 

el the difference in e scho61 facilities and school years (both duration and^stariing dates); 

f. the paucity of tr»jned evaluation staff in the projects; , > * 

g. the loss ©f Both" time and data due to population mobility and inadequate data-storage 
^ *\ ■ or subject tracking procedures. ' : ' \ 

2.6 : There is a need for the design and implementation of a national assessment of programs and 

proj^ts funded under Title IV. This study should address the following major areas of 

- *''''•- concern: ; . • • , ? • .' ' • .;- • , .• •• 

\ ^ a, ; flie MUection and analysis of data m support W 

changes in program documentation, program implemehtation, anctgrant administration. 



vib f ;/.^-.th^feiudUlity- of impact evaluations at the pupil l^vel, including data collection 

methodopgies; and ijist^mantation, ^ \ I s '' : ' 

c, ; the measurement of proffam/project effectivene ss in in^lementing stated joak and ^ 

fcU the review of le^stitidh related to the educational needs of Native American! With a : V 
view toward the generaition of a more un^ meeting the rte'eds of this 

V target-population, ' " : ; : * s ' .*'*/, \'mr? • *. ... .7* 7 7, '" : 77> 

• . v *iT : " . •••• * ■ •# . : -?\V '• . . ■ i ' ■"• « ". *-.•■••• • " 

{There Is -|u continuing need iter technical assistance, as well as some type of project kiformation 
exchange Sitiong Title IV projects - a network of 4issemination of project descnpHons wMdt 
would* be available to aU TitW IV prqjectsv flVith tha provision of technical assistanqe^iij* t ; 

.Indian community membership regarding the quality ofjndian education wili be strengtKened 
to an even higher degree than at present. * 7 ^ v v " ^4 ' 

. . /, , ' ' k: , • / : ) : 

RECOMMENDATIONS / , ? : ' ; # 

• ". " .... " '. : 4 ' ' ' .' * -. V *... *< . ...v .'.v.. ._ 

Develop and implement a service and dissemination network to implement the findings of 
"pUot^lanjringj -and demonstmtiori projects in thtf schod 

supcessful educational practices in projects under Part A and Part B of the Act which can then 
be replicated as models for implementation under Part 0ot a description of Parts A and 
see page* IM .) • •: '"'"" T -" ' • " * ■ ■ \ • " r ;* . • " ''7 ■ : " ? .-"«',v " ; -/f.y 

{ # * ' ' ' ' ■ : " ..* " ',*"',.'•.."' : • 

Continue to support and encourage the recruitment, training, and placement of Indian teachers 
aiid administrators for districts that have Indian pupil enrollment. tf ' 

Consider^tior^should be given to extend the potential benefits olS the Act rnore, broadly ta 
Indian children and youth not now reached, while seekirig to target current levels of support 
effectively on those numbers of pupils who are served; ^ 

To insure full participation of the Indian community in the planing, implementation, and 
evaluation of Part A local education agency (LEA) projects, a management reporting system .. s 
should bi instituted in which Indian parent committees will reveiw and report on the manage- 
ment of LEA grants* In addition, provision should be made to distribute ihformatioiial * 
materials to parent con\mittees related to the planning, development, and operation of programs 
under Part A, - 4 . ; •' . ; 

To develojHi information base for identifying Indian educational needs as, influenced by the • 
total educaranal environment, a Aational ne^s assepment study should be designed and im- 
plemented* This study should not only address needs, but also the alternative ways for meetihg 
those needs and the costs associated with them. " ... \ 

Develop ahd implement more extensive delivery of techniqal assistance at all levels of IE A 
projects. In this regard, priority should be placed upon program management and evaluation 
practices, as well as communication/reporting techniques ai^|i»rocedures. Tliis technical 
assistance could t>e realized by establishing a process for proTOing grant recipients intensive 
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; fl SECTION Jl 

- REVIEW OF FIRST AND SECOND YIARS OF PRGGREKi 

1,0 INTRODUCTION \ ' > ' - ■ " ■ V* 

In recognition of the special educational needs 6f American Indians .and Alaskan Natives, the Congress 
passed the Indian .'Education Act of 1972 (P.L, 92-318, Title IV) authorizing the U. S, Commissioner of 
Education to operate a wide variety of propams including supplementary eduction services, experi- 
ments, demonstrations, and dissemination activities. In keeping with a policy of Indian self-determin- 
ation, parental and community participation in program development and implementation is requited 
for all projects, .' * , 1 m 

Through its servicg, demonstration and training activities under the Indian Education Act, the Office of 
* Education strives to assist the educational system in strengthening its rapacity to provide an effective ed- 
ucation for Indian students. Federal assistance provided undtjpr the Act is supplementary to those funds 
intended to benefit Native Americans from other Office of Education programs such as ^Impact Aid (P.L. 
874), services to educationally deprived children (Elementary and Secondary Education Act, Title I), 
and education for the handicapped, as well as education programs administered by other Federal agencies 
such as the Bureau of Indian Affairs. Indian Education Act funds are used to complement these services 
and to initiate benefits in areas of unmet need, 

» 

Ttje Act has five, basic provisions. 

Part A: Amends P.L. No. 874 to permit grants to be made to local education agencies (LEA f s) for the 
purpose of developing special educational programs to meet the special education needs of 
Indian pupils in elementary and secondary schools, 

Part 6: Amends Title VIII of the Elementary and Secondary Education Actof 1965 (ESEA) to support 
planning, pilot, and demonstration projects for improving educational opportunities for Indian 
children, including the training of teachers of Indian pupils and the dissemination of informa- 
tion concerning exemplary educational practices. * 

- i . 

Part Ci Amends Title iy of the Elementary and Secondary Ed ueal ion Amendments of 1966 to provide 

grants. to? State and local educational agencies, and to Indian tribes, institutions, and organizations 
to irrjprove eJUeational opportunities for adult Indians, 

- . ' ; os ^ *. 

Part D* Establishes in the U, S, Offiee^of Education an Office of Indian Education under a Deputy 

Commissioner of Indian Education, Part D also provides for a new national advisory committee 
of India us to be appointed by the President to advise on all matters concerning Indian education, 

m 

Part E: Amends Title V of the Higher Education Act of 1965 to dedicate 5 percent of appropriated 

funds to the preparation of teachers for Indian children, with preference granted the preparation 
of Indian teachers, Also amends ESEA to permit the U, S. Commissioner of Education to desig- 
nate certain schools on or hear reservations to be classified as "local ^ucution agencies*' for 
purposes of the Act . 

- ' * . , * r 

2.0 SUMMAR^ OF REPORT ON FIRST YE^R OF PnOQRESS 

2 S 1 Ovorviow 

fn the fiscal year 1973^ many eligible districts and organizations id not apply for funding because of 
time constraint* caused by the late release of impounded funds, 

■ ii i ■ - 
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Under Part A, 435 LEA's were funded. These, districts included 59 percent of all enrolled Indian pupils" 
in the 2565 eligible districts. These LEA's, located throughout 31 States, were awafded nearly $1 1 million. 

ndiqri-controjled school districts located on or near reservations in seven States received awards 
ng 5547,611 under the 5 percent set-aside provision of the Act for such districts, < 

3 grant awards for $5 million were made to 51 Indian tribes and organizations, a5 well as to State 
and local education agencies. These grants were for planning, model and demonstration projects in sufh 
areas as bilingual^bicultural education, compensatory education, cultural enrichment, dropout .prevention, 
and vocational training, (21 States) ■■ ^ * 

.Under Part C of the Act, 10 grants were awarded for Indian adult edueationan the amount of $500,000. 
Nine States had Part C projects approved, 

In general, the'needs identifiediby funded districts were reflective of the special educational needs of 
local communities, A majority of the grantees under Par.ts A and B designed their projects to .attempt 
to meet the most compelling of these nfceds/ Overall, the proposed expenditures made during this first 
year were reasonably consistent with the proposed objectives, with. some exceptions, especially in the 
area of staff development. 1 . 

2,2 Restatement of (fiscal Year 1973 Recommendations 

Four major considerations emerged from data collected on the first year of operation of Title IV projects 
Which relate to possible top-level administrative action to increase the effectiveness of the Act, 

These considerations were: 

|. Make provision for technical assistance to local school districts in the area of program develop 

ment and evaluation, 

2, Make provisions for research grants to cover three key ureas: 

a. Financing and targeting of special programs 

b, Developing teaching methods and techniques for use by both Indian and non-Indian 
teachers in teaching basic skills and cultural heritage to Indian students 

e. Developing appropriate instructional materials to be used along with the new methods 
and techniques 

3 Increasing efforts to recruit, train, and place Indian teachers and administrators in public 

school systems for instructional improvement and cultural enrichment, 

4, Expanding tfie potential benefits of the Act to Include: 

a. Preschool children 

b. Districts with fewer than 10 Indian pupil* (possibly by combining grants to districts 
which are close enough gcnguiphlutlly to develop tntcrdistrU t fit thrums) 

t . Oiit-ol school youth 

11-2 
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2.3 Actions Taken on Fiscal Year 1973 Rocommendations * "j> 

. r ■ • • " . • • 

/ ■ • * * «* - s „ 

Several activities were undertaken to respond to these fecommendatifins. First, with respect to technical 
assistance, several projects were undertaken. A series of conferences were held at various strategia R^ca- 
tions around the country to provide technical assistance relating to critical areas as identified by Pots' A> 
B, and C grantees. Topics discussed at these conferences included rules and regulations, role of the^pifrent 
committees, educational evaluation of projects and funding criteria under the various provisions of 
Additionally, a project was initiated to develop a htedia kit for parent committee members dealing with* 
the primary educational and administrative issues confronting them in the conduct of their responsibilities. 

The recommendation relating to the provisions for grants in certain areas was partially implemented by 
completely revising and, expanding the rules and regulations fqr Parts B and C of the Act to include a , 
substantial priority list for applicants to respond to. These priorities included and emphasized provisions 
for early childhood education, teaching methodology * and the development bf jnstructi^na^materials 1 
and techniques. A study, 77ie Impact of Federal Funds on Local Ed u ca No na t* Agencies Enrol tin jffrndidn 
Children, was also undertaken and completed. This effort included an extensive analysis ef the- fencing . 

of Indian education, at the local level. • ■• / - >'o 

4 ' ■-•31 

* Efforts to recruit, train, and place Indian teachers and administrators in the public school system.Were 
hampered the lack of available funding for the teacher training provisions of IE A. HoweveV, oriaof 
the priorities developed for the Part B regulations and suggested in. the fiscal, year 1976 budget was^i : ; 
teacher training component , and a substantial, but certainly inadequate, number of projects will'be- 
funded from this budget. * ^ ' ,\ r? - 

Expansion of the potential benefits of the Act to include preschool children and a wide^ range of eligi- 
bility for districts and out -of -school youth were not possible in the one-year period between thp first 
progress report and the second. This was because developing and promulgating rcecmimendatidnsTor 
legislative change is a lengthy and difficult process aiid generally takes longer than the time available 
between these two reports. However, planning efforts for legislative changes have been initiated tmd 
these activities will be vigorous!^ pursued. \ - 

3.0 SUMMARY OF REPORT ON SECOND YEAR OF PROGRESS j/ S 

3.1 Overview * ■ 

The latest count of Indian children who were enrolled in public schools was 334,495, an increase of 
57% from the 1973 74 school year, Of the total enrollment, "2 1 2,938 were receiving services under 
.Title IV as a result of a Part A grant to tliejr school districts/ This meant that 121,587 Indian, children 
in public school were not given the opportunity to benefit from Title IV programs. The grant amount 
varied among funded school districts, For example, in 1974 the range of per pupil expenditure in 
Title IV projects varied from $74 in Alabama to $1*'5 in New York, Fifty percent of the pants funded 
were under $10,000; |H.«J% ranged from $20,000 to 

To insure continued progress in the Title IV projects, a National Program Monitoring and Program 
Evaluation System was lining designed to draw from local evaluations. To promote improvement of 
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field evaluation processes a series of three 5-day Quality Control Conferences and ten 3-day Field 
Capability Improvement Conferences were Held, The conference participants identified the following 
technical* assistance needs; ■ • «. 

1 . information about how to interpret Federal regulations, Office of rndian Education applica- 

tion and reporting requirements; 

2- advice concerning evaluation skills" and services;* J ' ♦ 

3. lf advice on curriculum development and materials^ 

The results of the field study indicated the following: s 

• Regarding the effectiveness of project operations, 90% of the project directors 
rated their project as very effective in some ways; 50% rated the program as 
very effective in most aspects; 6% rated their project ineffective. 



As to whether the projects were properly targeted, of the 93% of the project p 
directors who responded, 60% gave a definite yes. 33% gave a guarded reply, 
one director replied no. Parent committee members responded 54% yes, 28% 
guarded, and~6% no responses, 

# , 
Cost effectiveness information indicated that increases in funding levels pro- 
vided for appeared tp raise the level of program effectiveness. 



3.2 Major Conclusions 



1 . The projects appear to be addressing the needs of the Ind^ community tfnd although the 

early proposals had problems of rapport with the eommGnity, the projects in operation after 
the second year seem to be -acquiring community support, ^ 

2 To date there is strong evidence to suggest project effectiveness. 

0 

3. Ili ere are severe communication problems between the school administration and the 
Indian community, litis indicates a need for more involvement of school administration 
and Indian community at the level of standardizing terminology and concepts for mutual 
understanding. 

4. Financial support appears to he best spent in the area of special staff. 

3.3 Recommended j^dministrbtive Actions ' 

The following possible administrative actions were promised in the FY 74 Progress Kejk>rt: 

7. plan and Implement action to imircove Communication, both hori/ontally and vertically, 

among all people involved in Title IV, (Field study data shows that IM percent of parent 
committees and 19 percent of the project directors identified hick of communication as 
a major problem.) 
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Develop and implement immediate delivery of technical assistance to projects atvall levels of 
functions of IEA projects* Technicarassistance needs of parent committees, project directors 
and school administrators in the areas of communications program*m"ahagementj budget* 
application, reporting* specialized staffing, curriculum and materials development t and eval- 
uation are vital to improved project efficiency at Ihiw time. 

Support and'eneourage the recruitment, training, ami placement of teachers and administra- 
tors for districts that have Indian pupil enrollment ^ ' 

' ' ' 

Develop an information dissemination center, wh&re services are available to everyone about 
. the Title- IV projects. This should include basic information about project goals, objectives, 
and activities so that information about Successful activities chn be shar^*3, 

Extend the potential benefits of the Act t& inclus? preschool children^^^jt-of-school 
youth and allow for interdistrict programrfor disffiets with fewer^than 1 0 Indian pupils. 

Actions. Taken on Fiscal Year, 1974 Recommendations 

^Four national conferences were held by the Office of Indian Education (OIE) at strategic 
locations to provide additional technical assistance in application preparation. However, 
the primary foqus was on upgrading the quality of projects. t ■ ? J 

OIE initiated the development of program informational materials for dissemination to 
Indian parent committees and other concerned groups. 



OIE initiated the design and developfiiem^jf a National Program Monitoring and Program 
Evaluation System whose major thrust is directed toward the utilization of local evaluations. 

OIE initiated tW identification of projects with high potential for success for the purpose 
p{ disseminating these ^models'* to program participants, 

In order to define the Federal Government's role in Indian Education to be used in form- 
ulating a set of legislative and^adminisiraiive recommendations for increasing the effective- 
ness of fungs.from the many Federal education programs intended to benefit Indian 
children, several studies have been undertaken to define that role. These studies include: 
a position paper defining the treaty and legislative basis for Federal support to Indian 
Education; analyses of,the current structure, admipfstratipti, and data How for the 44 
Office of Education programs supporting Indian i^lucation; and a joint Bureau of Indian 
Affairs/Office of Education study of Federal funds supporting Indian education. 
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(FINDINGS AND DISCUSSION * 



iTo INTRODUCTION 



This section addresses several major islues, in the form of^fuestjons/^awerSj related to the progress and 
effectiveness of the IE A Program, The analysis of the available* data Utilized to answer these questions 
provides readers of this report with a detailed exposition df the trends currently existing with the ptogram 
on a national level, . * + • " * 

These major issues are^delineated as follows: * » 

I To what extent have Indian children received IEA services?^ ^ *. ■ 

II *' Are IEA services addressed to the special educational needs of participating Indian children? 

III What educational impact is associated wfttrlEA services for Indian children? 

^fiaeri of these major issues^in turn, haS been divided into several levels of policy question/answers, This 
approach, used in both the analysis of the data and the reporting of same, provides a more detailed 
examination of the issues, and offers the reader a more logical presentation/discussion of the findings. 

Tlie data subjected to analysis were extracted from the following sources, 

• Project Applications: FY 75 Title IV Project Proposals submitted to USOE - Office * 
of Indian Education in order to obtain fields to implement programs, 

t m Final Evaluation Reports: FY 75 project documentation submitted to USOE - Office 

of Indian Education - containing evaluative data of both a descriptive and' statistical 
nature on program/pupil progress and achievement. 

• Special Report of Indian Education Program Monitoring and Evaluation System, 
Contract No, OEC-73-7058: Product generated under contract (June 1973) by CP! 
Associates, Inc., for the Office of Indian "Education; this document constitutes a 
special report on the development of a monitoring and evaluation system for the 
Indian Education Program, 

s * * 

m Summary Report of the Indian Education Project, Monitoring and Process Evaluation 
System, Contnict No. OEC 73-7058: Product generated under contract (June 1973) 
by CPI Associates, Inc.* lor the Office of Indian Education, % 

• Technical Report (Draft), Contnict No; OECV73-7058: Product generated by CPI 
Associates, Inc. for the Office of Indian Education; this document constitutes the 
draft presentation o(,CPl s findings related to the collection and analysis of data 
related to Indian education and the development of a monitoring and evaluation 
system fur OIE usage, 

• Justifications of Appropriations FstlmatcsYor Committee on ^propria (ions I 4 Y 76 
and EY 77 ■ 

2.0 MAJOR ISSUES 

2.1 To What Extent Hnvci Indian Children Rocuiivod IEA Scrvleos? 
2.1,1 ProJ^t Fuhdlng 

Table I ptovitfes a t nmpiimtiw overview of the amounts of Federal monies allocated to Title IV of the * 
Indian 1 "dotation A<*t of I 1 */-' sliiiv its Mint year of funding. 
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TABLE 1 
COMPARATO OVERVIEW |( 
BUDGMMMARY 
TITLE IV IEA PROGRAM 





. — i _ _ 

FY 73. 1 




FY75 


FY 76 


ADMINISTRATION ' ' ' • • 


\ 








.'(Salary and Expenses) 


1170,000 


$954,000 r 


k 

■ $1,286,500 


$1,365,800 . 


i 

(Ptoning and Evaluation) , 


400,000' 


,645,000 ,/ 


i 

* 


450,000 


NACIE \ , ' 
(National Advisory Council on Indian Eduction) 


150,000 


i 

loUpUUU 


i 

t 

111 £AA 


no inn 


PART A 

LEA . 

■ (Local Education Agency) 


11,000,000 


V 

23,809,524 


22,727,27^ 


* % 
31,818,182 * 


Non-LEA 1 
* (non-Local Education Apcy) 


i 

547,618 


1,190,476 


' mm ( 


; 3,181,818 


PARTE 

' Fellowships and Teacher 


5,000,000 

• 0 


■i 

.12,000,000 


i 

, 12,000,000 

' V 0 


16,000,000 

1 " ' • 


PARTC . ' 

_ * _ ............. 


' 500,000 


3,000,000 


3,000,000 

- - -x-u-- ^ 




TOTAL.' j ■ 


$17,767,618 


S4IM000 


$42,034,000 


$57,055,000 



Table rshows that proje^* *onding (total dollars Allocated) haMn creased with each fiscal yeatThe 
most dramatic increase occulted in thQ second* year of propam ope'ration (FY 74) when t^e fading 
rose 136% over FY 73, FY 75 enjoyed the,Ieast joverall increase (0*6%) of 'any fiscal year to date, with 
FY 76 reflecting a 36% increase- is project funding over tnp previous year, 

Between FY 73 and FY 76, $J?£,533j99& has been aIloqatM]for the Title IV IEA Progrttfi. Table 2 
provides a comparable analysis of .Part A projects from FY 73\to FY 75, indicating increases and/or 
decreases in project funding, Indian student enrollment, and pupil expenditure by State,, 

* 2.1,2 p Participant Characteristics ^' \> 

Data" on characteristics of IEA project directors in LEA projects indicate that they are "predominantly 
.male, non-Indian, and enjoy high levels of education and considerable experience. Background charac- 
teristics of IEA project^directors in non-LEA projects, however indicted that more Indians held 
project director positions. Both educational levels and experie|§£ were considerably tower for non-LE^ 
project directors than for LEA project directors* (The profile of lon-LEA parent committees and staff 
appeared to be similar to that found in LEA projects,) 

Background characteristics of the staff assigned to projects at the LEA level reveal that the majority 
are Indian, and are generally approved for their positions by a Board of Education or by an Advisory 
Committee. Their qualificaf ions are ? most fluently established by Advisoty' Committees. , 

Backpound characteristics of the target groups served suggest that 84 A% are regularly In schoof, 7.2% 
are out of school, &nd 8% are both in and oUt of school, ' 

Tables 3—5 provide a variety of statistical da(a for Title iy serviced and nonserviced schools within 
Part A funded school districts, Nonserviced schqols comprise only 25% (approximate) of the total 
number of scnools represented in these figures, which means that approximately 75% of schools with- 
in school districts funded under Part A of IEA are actually being serviced. 

Certain apparent incongruities in the data presented are attributable to the fact that the statistics pre- 
sented have been extrapolated from a stratified sampling to reflect the total population (Part A funded 
districts) with no attempt to adjust for ndnresponsiveness. * * 

Table 3 shows clearly that Part A funding under IEA is being directed according to the intent of the* * 
law, i.e., toward school districts having significant Indian student populations, The table also indicates, 
however, that there are Indian students attending nonserviced schools In districts funded under Part A 
of the Act, 



In those schools actually serviced through Title IV Part A funds, 37% of the students were reported to 
be Indian, while among those schools not serviced through Pari A funding 11% of th^students were ,* 
reported to be Indian. These figures show that IEA funding 1 is apparently being directed toward those 
schools having the greatest concentration of Indian students, They also suggest, however, that there 
is a need Tor expansion of IHA funding to include a greater percentage of schools and Indian pupils, 

Table 4 presents needs data related to Indian students in school districts receiving funding under Part A 
of 1 1.5 A. The data show that in three (neglected and delinquent, medical care, and psychological) of 
(bur special target group categories a significant majority of the school districts report that they have 
Indian students in their IMA serviced schools having needs in the particular category referenced, In the 
fourth category (migratory), only one quarter of the districts reported such needs concern* among 
Indians. Within those districts reporting some Indian pupil need in these ureas, the percentage of (he 
pupils telle*, ling I he particular need In question was shown to be statistically significant in all four 
categories, \ 
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TABLE 2 

COMPARABLE ANALYSIS^ PART A PROJECTS 
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FY 
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70 
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18 
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88 


35% 
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• 
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0 


\ 
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0 


0 
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OK 
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0 


59 


OX 
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— 1 r""~ 
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7B 
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94 
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. 71 
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.79 
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TABLE 2 (Cont'd.) 
COMPARABLE ANALYSIS OF PART A PROJECTS 
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59% 


, '18;,.. 



. Tabli 2 reviali (hit mail ol the individual Statu which hivf racked funding lor thou eonitcutivt yian hava reducid thtlr par pupil a xpindituftf from FY U to FY 71 while a itfe? (mlntfinlog Of 
! iherMiing the population iaivlcad, 
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TABLE 3 

ETHNIC CHARACTERISTICS OF PART A FUNDED DISTRICTS 
BASED ON FIELD STUDY DATA 



V 




For Schools Serviced * , 
Through IEA Funds 


For Schools Not Serviced 
Through IEA Funds 






% of districts * 
; reflectiny 
characteristics - 


% of pupils 
reflecting 
characteristics 


% of districts - 
reftecting 
characteristics 


% of pupils 
reflecting 

characteristics 

* . * ■ 

". r> -■- - 


Black 




30 


14 ' 


14 


22 


Indian 




81 . 


37 .' 


20 


• : 17 1 


Oriental 




■ 23 


6 ■ 


7 


6 


Spanish 




35 


.14 


12 


13 


Other 4 


* _ _ _. _ 


40 


54 


15 


69 



TABLE 4 „ 
SPECIAL TARGET GROUPS WITHIN PART A FUNDED DISTRICTS 
BASED ON FIELD STUDY DATA ^ 



• 

* 


For Sehools^Serviccd * 
Through IEA Funds 


For Schools Vtot Serviced 
Through IEA Funcjs 


* 

1 


% of districts . 
reporting special 
target group 


% of pupils • 
in special 
target group 


%. of districts 
reporting special 
target group 


% of pupils 
in spcrtal 
target group 


Neglected And Delinquent 


64 


16 


' 16 


16 


Migratory 


25 


14 


5 


6 


Medical Cuiy 


65 


'29 - 


- 22 


20 


Psychological 


72 


13 v 


21 


• 8 

■ 1 1 i 



\ 
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"Amang'the districts having students 
with special needs in the four target group categories is- relatively low, and among those districts the per- 
Seerttage of IfWHan students r§fleirting the iieeds in question waf also relatively low overall. In two bate* - s , 
^igbrief^ however - negjieted arti delinquent, and medical tfare - the percentage of Indian pupUs (1^% ^ r 
^ because of attendance at nonserviced .schools jeems 

■ significantly JMgh to warrant expainsion anci extension of IEA funding to include these pupils. ^ 

; Table 5 also presenta needs-related data that suggest in terms of select characteristics the appropriate 
.* direction of IEA Part A Tuning. "In two specific categories,.^, family income and reading level, three- 
fourths pr better ofcthe districts receiving Part A funding, report having Indian pupils with fecial needs 
Hn these eategori||, And among these districts signifieant percentages of to Indian pupils, 32% and m 
43% respeetiveWare reported to have needs in the statetf categories* '* * 



TABLES 

. BASED ON FIELD STUDY DATA 



Participants from, families 
with poverty level incomes 



PflpllrTeaSing^belowipadi^ 
level 

PupHs whd speak English 
as a second language 



\ 



For Schools Serviced 
Tlirough IEA Funds 



% of districts 
reporting select 
characteristics 



75 



78 



41 



%&f pupils 
reflecting select 
characteristics 



32' 



43 



29 



For Schools Not Serviced 
Through IEA Funds 



% of districts* 
reporting select 
characteristics 



18 



% of pupils 
reflecting select 
characteristics 



13 



39 



$ Perhaps even more notewothy, however, is the relatively high : percentage of districts (18%) having schools 
and a high percentage (39%) of Indian pupils withinjhose schools with special needs pertaining to reading 
.arid yet»not receiving IEA Part A funded servicing. When compared with the comparable figures for 
schools and pupils receiving IEA Part A servicing, the picture is one of emphasis upon remediation of 
reading problems with considerable need still remaining to be*met in this area. 

' ' •* ' ' * ' * 

2,1,3 Went Committee and Community-At^Large Involvement In IEA Programs — Part A 

An essential component of programs funded under the Indian Education Act is the involvement of Indian 
people. Thfe. following tables (field study data) give some insight intojhe diversity of involvement of 
ifie Indian community and Indians within the school systems* Parent committees are not limited to 
one area of planning, operation, hr evaluation of IEA programs, but areinvolved in numerous areas of 
all three processes. 



27 
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^ ~ 1- -vo ^ . . - ~ - - - r. - ~ TABLE 6 ^ - , — - - -'■ — - . , ~ ^ 

. PARENT COMMITTEE INVOLVEMENT IN PLANNING IEA PROGRAMS (PART A) ' : 



Obtained cormruinity input about thrw children 

Determined ♦which services are more needed than others 

Helped in developing the application for funding the program 

Approved the application for funding after it was developed 

Reviewed nominations for Indian Education Act program staff 
(e.g M teachers, counselors) 

Determined how ths fiudget for this district's IEA prpgramfo) is to be sp^nt^ 

fjtettfjnl^ 

selected Y""" * 

Determined how Indian pupils participating in this districts IEA pregfimts) 
are to be selected 

Participated in planning IEA program(s) in other ways 




f TABLE 7 

PARENT COMMITTEE INVOLVEMENT IN THE OPERATION OF THE IEA PROGRAMS 



HE - - - . 


Percent of Districts 




Selected services to meet the needs of particular pupils or schools 
Approved or recommended persons for stiff in the IEA propam(s) 


. 71% 

69% 




Worked voluntarily in the IEA program(s) 

Worked for pay in the IEA program(s) t 

— — — _ — 1 • - - — J — 


61%.. 
- 38% 



TABLES 

COMM UNITY- AT-LARGE* INVOLVEMENT IN IEA PROGRAMS (PART A) , 



* » 1 


Percent Of Districts 


***** : : ^— ' - # 

Volunteer tutors hi riding . \ 
Volunteer tutors in math ' ^ < 
Volunteer helpers in other classroom Instructional activities 
Volunteer helpers in management (e,g* p helping in the jinchroom) * 
Volunteer helpers in ^ supervision of field trips * • 
Paid classroom aides o^similar kind of employees 
Participants in pfenning parent committee activities 
Participants in evaluating IEA jirograms - •• - 
Participants in other ways * 


17% 
' 14% 

f 2«% 
21% 

52% 
65% 

1 _ ..53%^.-™. 

26% 
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•Parenfs of Indian Children 



III-8 
9.9. 



TKt^ 

oon^ttee membe^ 

implementing thdr lEA programs* Moreover, the degree of parent participation m the^teiwtaattonjmd 
ieleetioniif IEftaeiltees luggestt an awareneu on their part to the kinds and type* of educational pto^ ^ 
grams needed by.tadividual pupjlapid sctiobls* At this time, however, available data apeaks more to the 
amount of parental InvolvemflnTShan to the effectiveness of that Involvement. Absence of complete 
d|ia atps time suggests the need for a comprehensive, well-planned fcnd developed needs itfumMfr. 
w order to insure a more effective parental involvement. - ^ ■ 

Hie ektent of parental involvement in IEA program planning and operation further suggests a movement 
away from making the Indian chUd fit the school system and toward making the school program conform 
to the Indian child's needs. If, indeed, correlation between the program and pupil Is Increasing, it might 
very well explain in part the improving attendance rates reported for districts participating In IEA pro- 



The" apparent sensitivity oh the part of parents to the academic needs or their' children has generated 
efforts to establish certain curri^ilum laws related to Indian education, e.g„ special programs for 
Indians in California and Montana. Indian "desks" have been established in some States at the State 
level, and more Importantly, national leaders on Indian education are surfacing more rapidly. 

/.-.•.• . > • • . ' , 

JJ.4 ^^Eligibility of Schools and ^udents- Part A 



Table 9 presents Held study statistical data related to the identification pf the ^divlduals and groups 
responsible for determining the eligibility of both schools and students to partKfcate in IEA Part A 



ssponsibl 
% programs 



• TABLE 9 

DETERMINATION OF PUPIL ELIGIBILITY - PART A 



Eligible 



Parent committee 
Administrative staff 
Project director 
School board 
Parents in general 
Teachers 
Students 5 * 
Other 



Schools 


. Students 


28% 


23% 


21% 


22% 


16% 


21% 
1 1% 


15% 
6% 


11% 


1% • 


20% 


0%' 


. 7% 


30% * 


... 24% 



~ fable 9^plnT»ln^ iro the extent, to- whi* m« directly involved in IEA activities, showing that ... 
a significant percentage of parents are involved jn the determination of both school and student eligibility. 

It is interesting to note the extent- to which teachers are involved In the determination of student eh'gibi 
compared with their involvement in the determination of a school's eligibility. The figures suggest that 
teacher attention in these matters is channeled principally toward the children themselves, which in turn 
suggests a recognition of teacher understanding of pupils and pupil needs. 
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Jninant <^f pupil eligibility is academic defideney* It also appears that belong years of a cadem ^deficiency 
among Indian children have been caused by low wl^^ pride in heritage and cul- 

ture; Programs with a general academic remediation thrust^and adjustment activities have been less 
successful than programi and activities focusing on self-concept and cultural heritage, Parent committees 
and project directors have^judged programs that provide for Indian cultural pride and growth in self- 
concept to be most successful * 



With this in mind, It appear* that emphasis should be placed on social motivation programs and academic 
achievement through motivation and attitude changes. /* 



2.1 .8 Community lnvolv#m#nt In IEA Programs - Part B 



Although the law doea not mandate parental and community involvctnent in Part B programs In the mnifl 
Way that such involvement is required for Part A programs, fie U Sudy data does reveal a significant 
amount of community involvement in Part B programs. Table 10 indicates the extent of this overall 
involvement while Table 11 indicates in 'sonys detail the degree of that involvement which relates to - 
program evaluation. * •'••»• 



TAMJL10 



LOCAL COMMUNITY mVQUmmtT TN ffiA PROGRAM^ PAW B 



■ \ 

. . • '...». , . . * . 1. . 


Percent of District* 


j ~ - ^ ' — — i — — 

Participants in planning IEA program activities 
Participants in planning community activities ' 
Participants in evaluating IEA program 
Paid classroom aides * t . u , 1 


' 63%* 
55% 
48% 


-- % '- - " -■ • * •• ' ' '' - : 1 ' 

volunteer tutors > 
^Participants in other ways * ,^ - ^ # K 


. 38%, 
34% 


/" " ■ ~\ ~ v ■ , ; - - • ^ " ' 

' s -_ TABLE 11 / 
LOCAL COMMUNITY WVOLVEMEOT 


\ < * ■ . . : . . - • 

- - ■ — — v - - > — - — — » - ~ _ — , •;, 


Percent of Districts 


Reviewed the way the IEA progrim(s) is (are) going 

Investigated the suggestions,*problems, or complaints made by teachers, 
parents, or students about the program(s) 

r Reviewed the way staff members conduct^ the IEA program(s) 

Reviewed budget allocations for the program(s) after the program(s) 
, v is (are) in operation * 

Interviewed parents, teachers, and students about the way the prograrn(s) 
, is (are) going . 

Reviewed the reports evaluating the proffwi(s) that is (are) submitted 
by district personnel V 

"Participated in other evaluation activities . * 


79% 

✓ 

73% 
77% 

71% 

71% 

59% 
39% 



80 

III— 10 
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2.1lgj — EllglbHI^of Studinti*part B 



A variety of groups arid individuals are involved in the determination of pupil eligibility for participation 
in ISA Part B pro-ams. It is noteworthy that this extremely important dedsionmaking factor of program 
planning has apparently not been either usurped by or relegated to any single individual or group, but, 
rather that both professional and? nonprofessional, antj both school-related and non-school-^lated ■ 
persons appear to have a signifieajit say in the determination of pupil eligibility, as shown by the percen- 
tages in Table 12* ■ " 



1/ 



i v " TABLE 12 
PETEKMUNATION OF PlfflL 



Parent Committee 4 
Project Staff 

■ • v * 

Project Director jjr . 

Tribal Officials 

School District Personnel 

Parents of Indian Children • 

Parents in General (includes non-Indian) 



Percent 



21,4 
21.4 
17.9 
1(5.1 
10.7 
7,4 
3,6 



Representatives of Community Organizations 
Consultants 
Others 



1.8 
1.8 
39.3 



Table 1 3 presents the various factors upon which the determination of pupil eligibility was based. The 
single most frequent determinant of eligibility was the fact that a student was Indian. Prescinding, Ijow- 
ever, from that expected determinant, thr other determining factors were several and varied, with academic 
concerns holding a slight edge on all others. « 



■ ■ — ' : ■- TABLE 13 ' 7 " " 
BASIS FOR DETERMINING PUPIL ELIGIBILITY - PART B 



Basis; 



Iridian > ' _ , 
Academic Data 
Interest \- ■ t > ; 
Volunteer 

Parent Committee Referral 



Staff Referral 

1 X, - • • , : .; -v ' 

CotnmUnity Referral 
Handidh 
Poverty Indices 




* : ? 



1 



Percent* 



•Percentages indieate a selection of two criteria by project directors. 



&6< 



1 



12.5 . 

5.4 •.. 



•5v4 r t 
3.6' 
3.6 S 
1,8 ;v 



2,2 Are I (A Services Addressed to the Special Educational Need* of Participating' Indian Children?^ 



2.2.1 . What Is the Relationship Between Assessed Needs and IEA Program Objectives? 



t 



The specific needs for assistance under IEA, as perceive J F at the local level, are-reflected in' the percen- 



tage of funded project'applications expressing those needsduring the first' 3 years of IJEA program 
funding, These .percentages are shown in Table. 14-y.' 'V* " ^ 



No consistent pattern of degree of need is reflected from year to year for the principal needs areas* 
although certain trends seem evident; when itismotieed that the same areas retail) priority status through^ 
out the 3-year period. Thus, among, the wee areas most frequently mentioned over the 3-year ft 



period, 6ne area (Educational needs) showedfa steady increase in the frequency with which it was meji- _ . 
tioned for Part A and Part C projects, but /steady decrease in frequency of mention for Part B projertSMv 
anofher area (curriculum inadequacies) showed an increase followed by a decrease in th& frequency of 
its mention for Part A projects* a steadW^|Spase in its mention for Part B, and a consistency fn its , | 
mention for Part C projects; the third JDrea^^edal services) reflected a steady decease for Parts A x ; j 



PERCENTAGES OP FUNQED MOIICT APPUCATlOflS REFlJCtB^i if fiOFfC NE1DSj\ 
■ •» , ' : )FV?3 # rY?4 f ANPfV7l 



Conduct i 
Family fUiationtnlpi 
Social Adjuftmtnt 
Suifid* "'■ 
, Palmgutnty ' 
SalMmaga • 
Qthar 



Mortality RM 

AtoohoVDruga . . . ■ 

Child DMmw ' < <. 
PfcyiJcal/Madlcal/Dantal 
Dtei Daffcfcncy 

.... €w ^_ ...... , . 



Intertribal ProWem* 
Income itwtl 
|nterradal Probtomt 
Adult Hitter ecy 
Ltdk ef Monty for Idysllqn 
Gaogriphicel Isolation 
Othif 



fduoadona* Nwh 
Oopouf Rjtt 

Levy Teat Seprat 
Udk ef lugent 
Lev* Motivation 
Aoaenteettm 
Ucfe of BatitSMUt 
Low gradat 
Otter 



-f- 



Undayitaffad / 
- r Lad* of Tudwi / 



Haadt^f-TffJftinf^ 
Poof Attitude 
Lack of Kf»Mi 
Other 



I nadaqueeiee 

Butidjnpi 
EqitHpftwnt 
MiftrUtt md Supeiia 
Other 



Curriculum I na ri a qyado a 

ungua 91 Am 

Lite/at ure/Engi I th 
Aril and GrafU 
Non Indian Muiie 
, Social Studitt 

Engliih 41 a 2nd Language 
fpaaott and Drama 
Indian Studies 
Special fiduoaiion 
Indian Language 
Library Eduoilion 
Fhyyet! Education 
*£cienee 

Remedial Reading 
Remedial Mam 
Voatlonai 
L*gal Cowries 
Other 



Seagal Sarvteai Inadaqiia^aa 

letting Program 
School RaadineH 
Pteyhouta Theater 
Coun ««ting Program 
Tutorial Program 
Sp*cial irosdart 
Community Relation* 
Work Study r^ogram 
filiation 
Transportation • 
Other" 



PART A 



17% 

8% 
60% 
30% 
0% 
6% 
0% 
6% 



"1% 

3% 
0% 
S% 
0% 

w% 
n% 



4% 
44% 

0% 

44% 
0% 

11% 
1% 
0% 

e% 



it% 

29% 
2T% 
0% 
0% 
21% 
0% 

29% 
0% 



12% 

47% 
1% 

=4%^ 



.6% 
41% 
0% 



11% 

37% 
82% 
0% 



, it% 

3% 
' 0% 

3% 
19% 

0% 

0% 
1% 

4?% 

2% 
0% 
Q% 
3% 
1% 
9% 
5% 
0% 
0% 
7% 



18% 

i% 
1% 
1% 

43% 
4% 
6% 

24% 
1% 
1% 

10% 



W4 



11% 

4% 

n% 

13% 
7% 
1% 
0% 
2% 



**■ 

1% 
13% 

1% 
87% 
12% 
_•% 



7% 

14% 
' 1% 
24% 
12% 

S% 
29% 

4% 
11% 



20% 

16% 
12% 

S% 
17% 
14% 

8% 
28% 

0% 




13% 

1% 
31% 
84% 

0% 



23% 

0% 
0% 
3% 

3> 
2% 
2% 
0% 
30% 
2% 
5% 
2% 
8% 
2% 
17% 
10% 
5% 
0% 

1% 



15% 

8% 
0% 
0% 
30% 
2% 
0% 
27% 
23% 
4% 
8% 
3% 



1878 



11% 

B% 

87% 
23% 
10% 
1% 
2% 
0% 




6% 

12% 
4% 

27% 
7% 
8% 

40% 
0% 

-8%. 



21% 

13% 
11% 

8% 
17% 
12% 
21% 
19% 

0% 



18% 



9% 

3% 
22% 
74% 

1% 



20% 

14% 
0% 

2% 
1% 
2% 
2% 
1% 
27% 
1% 
8% 
1% 
4% 
2% 
18% 
13% 
3%" 
0% 
2% 



14% 

4%, 
2% 
0% 
30% 
29%, 
0% 
23% 
3% 
0% 
1% 
1% 



PART 8 



1174 



m 

«% 

47% 
18% 
18% # 
11% 
3% 
1% 



ft 

k 

:8V»j 
10% 

U%— 

3% 



13% 

31% 
0% 

21% 
9% 

16% 

11% 
3% 
i%, 



18% 

28% 
11% 
14% 
14% 
14% 
ll%- 
11% 
0% 



t% 



27% 
14% 



18% ^37%^ 



B% 

16% 
1% 



33% 
48% 
0% 



23% 

10% 
1% 
2% 
1% 
4% 
6% 
1% 

19% 
4% 

11% 
1% 
8% 
4% 

12% 

11% 
8% 
1% 
2% 



14% 

6% 

0% 
. 0% 
17% 
14% 

0% 
20% 
18% 

3% 
18% 

9% 



jtjF 1874 



3% 

7% 
3441 

9% 
12% 
31% 
18% 



0% 
87% 
0% 
38% 
0% 

■ 7%i 



8% 

28% 
1% 
39% 
10% 
16% 
9% 
0% 
._ 8% 



14% 

28% 
12% 

?% 
13% 
11% 
20% 
12% 

1% 



18% 

38% 
16% 
31% 

3% 
12% 

1% 



8% ^14% 

, 7% 



7% 
42% 
60% 
1% 



21% 

11% 

0% 
2% 
1% 
2% 

3% 

2% ' 
22% 

1% 
11% 

0% 
10% 
.2% 
£3% 
11% 

3% 

*4%, 



13% 

i% 

18% 
0% 
19% 
17% 
0% 
18% 
10% 
0% 
12% 
e 3% 



2% 

49% 
24% 
20% 
6% 

6%- 

0% 



1% 
82% 
12% 
8% 
8% 
-17%^ 
3% 



%%% 

28% 
2% 

21% 
8% 

32% 
8% 
1% 

.1%, 



14% 

28% 
1% 

22% 

12% 
3% 

32% 
1% 
0% 



4% 

21% 

21%/ 
42%L 



0% 
18% 
0% 



8% 

18% 
33% 
49% 
0% 



23% 

10% 
0% 
0% 
0% 
4% 
9% 
0% 
11% 
0% 
%% 
4% 
S% 
4% 
13% 
11% 
16% 
8% 
0% 



20% 
8% 

e% 

0% 

20%, 
1% 
0% 

11% 

12% 
1% 
18% 
33% 
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1% 

P% 
44% 
11% 
11% 

n% 
11% 



14% 

30% 
2% 

22% 
8% 

38% 
3% 
0% 

-3V 



18% 

25% 
3% 

18% 

12% 
8% 

34% 
4% 
1% 



12% 

48% 

11%* 
J4%_ 



2% 
18% 
0% 



11% 

8% 
40% 
84% 

0% 



23% 

^3% 
1% 

.; 1% : 

1% 

2% 

3% 

0% 
15% 

0% 

4% 

0% 

S% 

3% 
16% 
15% 
11% 

4% 

9% 



18% 

1% 
3% 
0% 

23% 
14% 

0% 
10% 
31% 

0% 
13% 

0% 
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ifhe year to year ihronsistincy of statistics wlt|tfn certain needs mms reflects the develdpmenta I nature 
of a program still in its early stages, While the ebhsist^j^ of priority for 'specific needs areas in relation" 
^Ai^tp other areas mentioned reflects an established |pemanding of needs on the part of those sub- 
v mitftnRprQject appllefttfons,. - u .-. .. l ' . _ : ^ ....... 

'Over Ithe/Si^/d-year'periodp' as shown by the data presented in Table IS, thr^jebtives established • : 
for funded projects showed a trend of consistency with the priority needs* The three Objectives areas 
mentioned most fr^uently oyer the 3-year period were "staff development/ 9 # *cuirlculum,^ and 
"counseling program development." The curriculum objectives corresponded closely to the curriculum 
inadequacies needs areaj While the counseling propam tievelppment objective corresponded with a 1 
principal sub-area of the special services needs area* Only the most frequently mentioned of the 
objectives, staff developmen t /did riot reflect one of the three most frequently mentioned needs areas, * 
although staff inadequacies 4id rank near the middle of a priority listing of all needs areas over the 3 
yejH*. ' ■ ; - ... VX' ■, .' ' 

itTtenm^ objectives area of SW^e^Ioprnent showed 

a steady increase in frequendy of mention for each succeeding year for Parts A, B, and C. The curriculum 
objectives area showed a steady decrease in frequency of times mentioned for Parts A and B, but re- : 
mained consistent for Part C, Counseling pro-am developm^m was relatively consistent in the frequency 
of its mention as an objective for Part A projects, but showed a steady decrease in its frequency ofmen* 
tion for both Parts B and C. , . .. . t 
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When individual needs and objectives ?reas are regarded more closely with respect to the frequency with 
which certain sub-areas are mentioned both as needs and objectives, there i§ again a noticeable consistency, 
pointing to a conclusion that the majority of propam objectives arjBin line with the needs expressed in 
each project application* * * * 

Amongst he curriculum needs and objectives areas most frequently mentioned each year for Parts A, r. 
B, and C funding are "Indian studies/* "language arts/* and "remedial reading and matte*- Another .\ \ 
curriculiim sub-area, "basic skills,** while not among the most fluently mentioned over the duration * *- 

of the program, has shown a noteworthy increase in the frequency of its mention as t an objective over 

the past 2 years. The overall picture derived from the curriculum needs and objectives data presented 
in Tables 14 and 15 is one of a program, directed primarily toward fundamental academic concerns 
(reading, language, math, and basic skills) and an area of expected special concern for the particular 
Recipients of project funds (Indian Studies); . / 

There is an apparent correlation between the increased concern for remedial programs in reading and 
math and the priority already noted for staff development as an objective among funded projects, 
AmofTguie principal concerns noted under staff development, the major concern is shown to be the 
number of teachers and staff, Because remedial propams demand a low pupil-to-staff ratio, the priority \ 
of the increased staff objective would be expected to increase in proportion.to the priority of curriculum 
objectives related to remedial instruction concerns. The increased staff objective would also appear to 
be in line with the previous year's recommendation that support and encouragement be given to recruiting, 
placing, and training staff and administrators for projects funded under IEA. . P 

Also corrective with the aforementioned concern for increased staffing is the noticeable jump in FY 75 
in the percentage of applications reflecting a need for tutorial programs. That spccial^services rieed and 
the expressed need for emphasis on counseling services would.definitely tend to increase the need for 
' staff to implement funded tutorial and counseling programs, t 

Within the counseling program objectives area one matter qf apparent m^ project 
applicants was "family relationships.** This concern showed up with increasing frequency as an objec- , 
tive in applications for funding under all three parts of IEA. Coupled with an overall slight decrease in 
the frequency with which certain more academically oriented objectives were mentioned, it would seem 
that those preparing project applications are evidencing an increasing awareness of the expansiveness of 
the educational universe and the relationship between emotional stability and academic progress. 
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PERCENT OF FUNDED PROJECT. APPLICATIONS 

TV 73, FY 74, AND FY 75 



TABLE IS ' V'' r . ' T "• * 
1CATIONS REELECTING SPECIFIC OBJECTIVES. 





f ir* .... . .'. . 




-y.FAHTC 


-r-:-.# -.T'y- / -. - t - -i-.rxCAZh 


". . • :; ' • *" », »'•':"=•• ■ .• ' * • . " ' 


1873 


1174 


1976 . 


1974* 


1978 


1974. 

* 


1978 




Stiff OwMiopniMit 1 \t ' 


mm 


Mai 


i 




42% 




35% 


- ; ,. r . 




81% 


15% 


24% 


17% 


22% 


11% 


23% * 




Utttutsrt 


0% 


10% 


11% 


8% 


5% 


12% 


8% 




To receive training 


19%- 


0% 


7% 


15% 


17% 


11% 


12% 




Work withspedanttt - 


0% 


6% 


B% 


9% 


6% 


9% 


9% 




Vterfc.wrth Individual counselor 


0% 


16% 


18% 


13% 


15% 


n% 


14%- 




Improve community relations 


, 0% 


12% 


11% 


10% 


^% 


11% 


7% 




■ Employ pareprofetslonaU 


0* 


14*_ 




11% 


10% 


15% 


12% 


Develop curriculum 




17at 




I Oil 


1 1% 


20% 


18% 




Other 


0% 


1% 




0% 


0%. 


0%' 


0% 




Health Program Denalop nutit 








5% 




- 2% , 


** 




Nufilhi service 


30% 


7% 


9% 


11% 


t 4% 


13% 


7% 




t>hytJcai exam* • 
Hyglene/generel car* 


0% 


26% 


21% 


11% 


i3% 


4 0% 


7% 




15% 
7% 


16% 
14% 


10% 
25% 


18% 
17% 


11% 

24%* 


13% 
50% 


0% 
40% 




Speech ind hearing 


27% 


15% 


1511 


11% 


12% 


0% 


7% 




Nutrlt ion program 


12% 




lw% 


24n 




*eia 


2/% # 




Sboti and innoculationi 


0% 


13% 


0% 


7% 


0% 


0% 


0% 




.- . -^.x-^jth^—a.; .-— ' ----- -- ■■■■ • 


0% 


- 0% 


9% 




10% 


0% 


13% 


; ' * * . ' *\ 


Equipment Development 


6% 


a% 


7% 


8% 


4 9% 


8% 


8% 


f 


- Purchase 


91% 


, 97% 


93% 


78% 


93% 


79% 


98% 




Wwti ' 


1% 


2% 


5% 


21% 


7% 


21% 


4% 




Conduct Ion ' * 


o% 


17* 


an 


lie. 




' WW 




m 


■ Alter/renovate 


2% 


1% 


0% 


0% 


0% 




0% 




Lnn»r 


















Physical Plant DaveJopmerrt 


1% , 


1% 


. -1* 


4% 


2% 


2% 

■ i 


, 3% 




Ptircha§e 


9% 


0% 


8% 


2% 


9% 


0% 


16% 




Laaaa \ ■ - ' .......... 


1E% 


»% 


29% 


85% 


70% 


54% 


47% 


# 


Construction k • 


9% 


17% 


83% 


2% 


21% 


18% 


37% 




Alter/renovata • i ' " 


m% 


45% 


0% 


30% 


JP% 


18% 






Other 
















■ 


Curriculum Objecthres 

' "■ 


38% 


31% 


m% 


m 


31% 


42% 


42% 




Language arts 


9% 


8% 


11% 


9% 


10% 


7% 


8% 




Math/remedial 


8% 


9% 


11% 


9% 


12% 


8% 


10% 




Library science. ■ * , 
Vocational courses' 


0% 


1% 


0% 


1% 


0% 


1% 


0% 




0% 


5% 


3% 


5% 


2% 


12% 


8% 




Legar courses 


0% 


0% 


0% 


2% 


1% 


4% 


4% 




English at l 2n§ Language •> 


6% 


2% 


2% 


4% 


2% 


6% 


2% 




Basic fkillt 


0% 


6% 


12% 


4% 


10% 


3% 


11% 




Arts and crafts f \ $ 


14% 


3% 


1% 


2% 


1% 


1% 


1% 




Music (non-Indian) V 


0% 


2% 


1% 


1% 


1% 


1% 


AH 

. u% 




Social studies 


? 4% 


2% 


2% 


3% 


2% 


3% 


1% 




Indian language *. 


3% 




EH 

an 


Wm 


inai 
itna 


f at 


O » 




Literary arts 


K 1% 


1% 


6% 


1% 


0% 


1% 


0% 




inoien nuoies t 


12% 


27% 


22% 


16% 


19% 


7% 


11% 




Special aducation * 


0% 


1% 


1% 


3% 


1% 


0% 


0%^ 




Career aducation 


9% 


4% 


7% 


4% 


2% 


7% 


9% 




Reading/remedial 


13% 


18% 


16% 


10% 


12% 


9% 


9% 




• Speech and drama 


0% 


1% 


1% 


2% 


0% 


1% 


0% 




. Physical aducation 


4% 


6% 


3% 


6% 


8% 


4% 


3% 




Sciatica 


2% 


1% 


1% 


4% 


2% 


4% 


1% 




High school aquiyalancy ■ ■ 


■ o% 


1% 


«0% 


3% 


3% 


14% 


17% 




Othar 


14% 


1% 


1%.. 


2% 


1% 


1% 


0% 


• 


Counseling Proyam peyeJapment ■ 


20% 




Wi" 


18% 


% 11% 


ai% 


11% 




Social adjustment 


N29% 


10% 


20% 


18% 


14% 


23% 


18% 




Salt image concapts 


47% 


39% 


23% 


31% 


21% 


22% 


13% 




Handling skills 


10% 


3% 


8% 




12% 


3% 


3% 


■ - 


, School attrtudas ' 


0% 


27% 


14% 


23% 


21% 


17% 


42% 




Improve health 


5% 


0% 


8% 


0% 


10% 


0% 


,4% 




v Voeationa I counseling - - 


0% 


13% 


1% 


11% 


0% 


28% 


; . 3%f 




Family relationships . 


8% 


7% 


27% 


13% 


23% 


10% 


18% 




Othar 


0% 


1% 


0% 


1% 


0% 


0% 
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sub-area under the general styecti^bf ^'counseling pfppm deyelopment^and the steadily deefeaWng v • 

/ correlation between the two objectives! v/r/^th 

; . . ; upon good.fomUy emphasis of fondetf jpr^^ 

^" ships has tended id reduce the rieed for emphasis upon self-image concepts as an objective. r * * 

* Unlike the Steady increase in the frequency with which family relationship concerns are mentioned* or . 

togsteady decrease in the mention of H selMmage w 

bE($Stives area under the heading of * ■counseling program objectives 1 * showed; first a decrease then an 
iniwse to the fre inconsistency within a ptttieular genciil 

area of objectives occasionally is repeated elsewhere, as shown in Table 1 5, and would seem to indicate 
sorrie degree of uncertainty .on the part of project applicants with overall program directions, a factor 
\^ should gradually ^isippear as thepi^grdm continues to mature* 



Within the general needs area designated ^educational needs** certain consistencies are ftpted that point 
favorably toward successful project impact on participating elementary and secondary pupils, The 
frequency ftiih which "dropout rate 91 and "absenteeism" were mentioned as needs; areas steadily dev 
creased in P^rt A^and Part B applications, suggesting better attendance pattern^ for student participants 
based upon favorable project influence uponjfrose students. * A decreasing frequency, perhaps cor* 
relative to the foregoing, is also noted inthe^Mention of "low grades 1 * as a need on Part A applications) 
viiitBou^^ 

A lesser area of concern among project applicants, as determined by the frequency with which it was 
.mentioned as a needs area in funded applications, was the matter of "facility inadequacies " Of these, 
the area of neatest concern was the need for "materials and supplies" shown with increasing frequency 
each year for applications under Parts A, 6 and C. A need for Equipment** was also expressed with ¥ 
some frequency by those who mentioned the "facilities inadequacies** areas at all, although it was men- 
tioned with decreasing frequency among Part A applicants and increasing frequency among 'applicants* 
for Parts B and C funding. The matter of needs related to "buUdings" seems to have been of both 
iittl e and decre a sing con ce rn to m os t app lican ts . ^ , ; ./ ; ! 



In most cases data presented in Tables i^and 15 are not comparableHBte^rine^^ however, 
is the general area of curriculum needs and objectives, Table 1 6 presents tee appropriate data from 
that area of Tables 1 4 and 1 5 in a .manner that permits clearer undeistanding of proposed program 
objectives in relationship to expressed academic program needs for Part A funded projects. . 

■* - ■ 

It will be noted that there was a rather significant average discrepancy (6,9 percentage points) between 
needs expressed and activities apparently designed to meet those needs in project! funded through 
Part A of the Act during the first year of the program. That average was reduced to 1,3 arid 2,5 per- 
centage points during the second and third years of the program, respectively, indicating a better over- ^ 
all correlation between needs and activities as the program developed 

It must be noted, however, that* there are presently insufficient data to enable a more detailed 
and accurate correlation of project needs, objectives, and activities. This lack of data points up clearly 
thfe existing need for more extensive and better developed program evaluative procedures. 

• V < \ • . ;. 
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■ ■■ ■■' \. TABLE 16 •, :')■■..: 

. RELATIONSHIP OF CURRICULUM OBJECTIVES TO CURRICULUM NEEDS* 



Language arts 
Remedial math \ 
Remedial reading 
Vocational courses 



l courses * 
English Isfta second language 
Aftsand ^afti ", ^ , 
Non-Indian music 
J Social studies 
Indian studies. 
Special education 
Indian language „ 
Physical education 
Science 

pSeeh and driama 
Uteraturc/literary arts 
Basic skills 
Career edu ca tion + 



High school equivalency + 
Other 



PART A 



1973 



Needs 



3 
S 

6 

* 0 



0 
3 

19 
0 

.47- 
2 

d 



i 
i 

o 



Objectives 




6 
14 

0 

4 
12 

0 

3 

4 

2. 

0 

1 

0 



0 
14 



1974 



Needs 



9 
10 
17 

5 
2 



2 
5 
6 
2 
0 
0 



Objectives 



9 
9 
16 

.5 
•' 1 



~0 
2 
3 
2 
2 

27 
1 

4 
6 
1 
1 



1975 



Needs 



14 
13 

19 
3 

' 1, 

~cr 

2 

2 
' 1 

2 
27 

I 

% 
4 
2 
1 

0 
21 



Objectives 



11 
11 

,16 
3 
0 



1 

1 

•j2; 

22 
1 
5 

' 3 
1 
I 

0 
12 



0 
I 



•Expre&ed in percentages of Progran^XppUcations indicating need or objective. . s , 
**Basic skills needs percental are drawn from the Educational Needs section of Table 1 4, As a result, if 

needs column totals in this table may exceed 1 00%. * 
+Needs area not included in Table 1 4. ' , * 

' 22.2 What Types of Pro-ams Art Provided for Special Projects (Part B)? 

In FY 75 _there were 16 different types of IEA projects conducted under Part B of the Act. Table 17 
represents these types of projects and compares them to FY 74 by number of projects and amount funded. 

Table 17 shows that there was a 16% increase in the number of projects funded between FY 74 and FY 75, 
although the actual dollar amount of funding was only 4% greater during the same period. Two areas -■• 
"cultural emichment/tutoriiig/guidance counseling" and "early childhood" were the areas of primary 
emphasis over the 2*year period, both in terms of number of projects and total dollar amounts, 
There were several new areas funded in FY 75 that had npt received FY 74 funding, two of which, 
"local needs" and ^materials development " received a considerable portion of the total funds allotted, 
22%at,dt2f^re^ the other hij|<S,sc^ 

funding in FY 74 were not funded at all in FY 75, whUe other areas like "curriculum development" and* 
"bUmguaT received considerably less funding in FY 75 than FY 74 - 13% less to each instance . 
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TABLE 17- , 
TYPES OF IEA PROJECTS {PARTE) 
FY74/FY75 • ' : '- 





, ■ ■ ■■■ ? > - •-- — — - 1 

type -QI .JFFOjecl , : ii j t . v., 


iNumDer ©i ranicipanra 


Number of Projects 


' Amount Funded 








FY 74 


FY7S 


FY 74 ' ■ - 


FY 75 






., *.** ! • ,* -''".'•- 
PHtinaflnn Ptahfilfie 

bUUvflllvll rieJIIUllg 


' : V 2 008 




■ J ; - *■ ■ • 










k f?i/tilita timi a ft ft FHifiittninjitififi 


5 440 




u . 




304 S? 1 ? 




.* 


wuiiicuiuiti i/5Vv#upniviii 

. •■ • •• V '-7 v • . 




' 20 


5 


SI, 674,1 34 

♦ 


471,177 






'Materials Development 


^18,473 - 




16 




1,467,167 






Bilingual ' 


1,553 




7 


1 ^01 010 


495 814 




» 


routm y« ppuu 


-425 






147 Ofiirt . 








FjifIv PMlHhr^d 


1 677 


17 
* * 


70 % . 
• 


' : ] 453 317 


' l Ja73 7*10 


.. >J$ 




/^nlf iirnl Pnrirhmpnt / 

vUiiUjai Efiii icnnivni/ 


-. - \. _ . 




* - ■ 




i; .. .. 


^ 


« •' . 


"Tutbring/ : 
Guidance Counseling 

Remedial ." *\ ■ ' . % . H .' 

Vocational Education 


6,724* 

',. * 288 ■ " 5 

I ' 1 - ? .**^*p ~ 


. 51 " 
• • 


37 \ 

* 

■ 2 . ■ - 
1 


3,594,051 


2,020,298 
163,058; 
50,000 






Indian Controlled Schools 


26 * 




1 ' ' 




40,000 






Lc*cal Ne^di 


v . 12,752 


7 


22 • 


671^000 


2,655,929 




^ — 


Technical Assistance • ' ' - 






2 


' ' ') 


; 255,000 






Graduate. School 

& "ii, 


'•■ 27 




2 




250,000 






t i 




10 


" '8 


1,653,875 


877,437 






FuIl4ime*Undergfaduate 1 


47 * 




4 :■ 




**■ 382,956 




: s . 


Pirent Training, 
Other 




2 
10 




281,350 
818,248 

. ■ - : , i ■ 4 . , : 
■ i 1 . . - - — s 








Totals i 


- = - - - ^ ^ ^ - 


'135 


149 • 


$12v000,00p h 


$12,000,000 





The data presented in Table 17 suggest first of all that Part B funds are indeed being addressed to . t 
specialized projects ratlifct than any single br few general areas; secondly, thit thoie responsible for 
project approval and funding allocation exhibit a willingness to recognize new and changing-project 
sipiifieance from year to year; and thirdly^ that there appears to be a willingness to curtail or tven^elim- 
inate funding in some imtances even though such action might possibly be unpopular at the local level, 
since people generally seem to feel that assistance once received can be expected ^g^in without question- 




VVhat Effects Are AiKWlated With IE A S»ivle«t for Indian Children? ' 

■v -. TABLE 18 ■"■ 
PROGRAM. CHARACTERISTICS AS DEFINED BY PROVISIONS OP THE ACT 



PART Bi 



Pilot Planning, DemdnstratipH 
Funded amount 
No. of Projects 



Exemplary and Enrichment 



■No; of Projects 



Personnel Training 
Funded amount 
No. of Projects 



Information Dissemination ajid Evaluation 
Funded amount ' 
No. of Projects ■ • 



SUBTOTAL - PART B 
Funded amount 
No. of Projects 



■PART C 



FY 73 



$2,100,000 
25 



$2*000,000 

' 20 



$ 330,000 



$ J 50,000 
2 



$5, 000,000 

si 



FY. 73 



FY 74 



$ 6,000,000 
67 



J^JOAQQfiL 
54 



$ 840,000 

10. ' 



$ 360,000 

,4 



$12,000,000 
135 



FY 74 " 



FY 75: 



$ 3,535,522. 
44 



T ' 83' . 



$ 1,510,393 
14- 



$ 559,37$ 
8 



$12,000,000 
149 



FY 75 



,ii r ,,t:iij..V;i,™,: 



. amount 
No, of Projects 



i ^40,000 

2 



$1,380,313 
16 



$ 217,016 
3 



6. CED and ABE 1 
Funded amount 
No. of Projects 



$ 260,000 
5 



$ 1,187,053 
19 5 



$2,514,500* 
44 



7. Survey ' 

■ Funded amount 
No. of Projects . 



$ 100,000 

3 • ' 



$ 352,634 
10 



198,424 
4 



8. Vocational Counseling and Practical GEO 
. Funded amount '" '■ \ , 

; No. of Projects , .•" ';>£:!_•?, 



$ 80,00,0 
1 



$ 76-060, 

2 ' 



T 



SUBTOTAL- PART C 
Funded amount 
No. of Projects 



$ 5 



10 



$ 3,000,000 
46 



$ 3,000jfl00 

53 



TOTALS 

""Funded ■mount" 
No. of Projects •„ 



$5,500,000 
61 



$15,000,000 

> - 182 - ' 



J J 5,000,000 

202 • 



♦Includes $456,000 for 2 "Cultural V^th GEO" Projects. 
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The data presentJffihhe foregoing fable shows that for both Farts B and G the total number of projects 
funded InerMied^ and FY 74 v arid thin somewhat less dramat ica Uy between 

75. TElie overall rate of growth; was greater each year for Part C than for fart B» 360% vs.: 
: V r l67%%nd 15% vs. 9% respectively, ilthouglithd total number of Part C projects vlras considerably l6wer^ 
X c^r the projects.* ^ V * •■ 

• ; i^^ri dollar amounts, howev^ ihfe pict%C; Was sbmeWhat di%r*?rit. Part B funding incased by 4 40% 
: ' from FY 73 to FY 74, but then dropped Sightly (less than 1%) the following year. Part Q funding > ^ 
increased 500% from FY 73 to FY 74 and then remained constant for FY 75. •';> .r/ ; 

• • . i • • : =' , • . • ' • i . " • ' • •■ ; , ■; . ■ - . , ■ • - - ( . . ■- ■ ■• ■ ■■■ ' \= - • . i; -.-- 

• .i .7 ■ • . . . : , ' \ ' . ' ■ /"* ■ : ' • '■ >'a».V 

2.4 What KiijjJs of Performance Objectives Are Associated With IEA Programs? , ^ : 

- Table 1 9 presents the numbers of project applications reflecting each qf foiir fypes. o% pr6gram objectives 

u^U£0^Ai, ferogram,vea.^Th^^ 

^ r rtect a certain dominant intent that can be defined as follows: "*;" f ; Vv"3 J'" 



Provisional objectives are those concerned wit^proyiding a service that in turn may lead tosome fattier * 
outcome, e.g., the provisiohof a field trip with cultural implications, the provision of a health examin- 
ation, etc. The emphasis is on the event rather than the final outcome. 

Oiange orient ed objectives are those which are primarily concerned with altering methodology or delivery 
systems las a means to some further outcome, such as changing the way in which in academic subject is 
taught in order to improve the pupils grasp of that subject, e.g., introducing a reading lab situation Jo - 
replace or supplement. a seifncQntained classroom approach to the teaching of reading. • -v 4 v-v ";v^ 

Mastery type objectives are thosS directed toward the acquisition of a particular skill or the attainmentsSrf# 
of a level of academic understanding. Tfey are the type of objectives that readily lend themselves to 
.measurement by standardized testing devices. ' .* / J ! V 

.... * _ ' • ' f . . • t ... ■ ;t. t ... . . 

Indic atorshange objectives afe those designed to bring about statistical change in social factor indica tors 

of program success, e~g. t attendance> figures, dropout rates, parental interest J etc. , - /^v ; |- f 

' ■ ■;. " : %k - - ' ■ ■ - ' - ' ' ; . • • • ; • ; :• 

Table,; 19, shows that the greatest percentage (65%) £f pmgram performance ol^jectives specified in thfe 
project i^licat ions were considered to be provisional type objectives* Only 1% of the objectives' Were 
listed m irwstery t objectives. These figures clearly indicate the dearth !of program measurement capability " 
especially With regard to academically oriented programs. The need for immediate attention in this area 
seems obvious, Technical assisbnce for project directors and program staff in the area pf program objec- 
tives develppnient and fbllow-through propam evduation is recommended as one readily implemented 
tje^rjedy for this needi |L more long-range approach toward meeting the need might be the establishment . 
of a f *national center" in which project, participants would receive more intensive training'ih manage-, 
ment and evaluation methodologies and practices, as well as communication/reporting techniques and 
procedures. ■ , . l - "• :f " ;*;" 

.The dat^ presented in Table 19 corroborate the data presented previously in Table 15 regarding program 
objectives. - • ■■ - - ; ■ " *. . , \ l ' - 

Table 120 illustrates how the several types.qf performance objectives are measured. . j; 

Table 20 pilots up a definite weakness in present assessment techniques, mdicating a he^ emphasis 
4 ' on subjective (testimonial) .assessment rather than.n^reobjfectixe methods of a^e^ment suA a^esti^£ 

In order to provide mote o>mprehensive assessment of the total IEA effprt, j^eater attention will have 

to be devo{ed< tp the matters of objective measurement and prc^ram evaluation. These deserve to 
tcoiToborate the need; mentioned previously in a)iu"unrtipn with Table 19 for a "national center 1 * and 

the availabiiit^ of technical asi)stance to assist program directors with deagn and evaluation concerns. 



TABLE 19 ' ^ " . 

PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVE TYPE BY PRQGRAM - PART A 



♦Number of 



in pied Evaluation Reports liuHcnliitg type of objective Sample 1^ 1 16, 



Pro|mni/Oyfrtiva 
Type 




Change 




inuiL4iiur 


i^u iyp^ 


* 

Toto! 


Provisional 


Qjriented 


Mastery 


Change 


Indicated 


Language Arfs 




I 


4 


u 


u 


0 v 
** 




English 2nd Langus 


gC ' 


2 


I 


U 


u 


o 


1 4 


Indian Language 


r 


3 


1 


n 
U 




n 

w 


4 


Reading (Remedial) 


9 * 


1 1 




y 


u 




Math (Remedial) 




4 


6 




n 

U 


u 




General Academic 


* 


17 


16 


0 


r\ 

U- 


¥ A. 




--English Literature 




0 


u 


U 


n 
U 


n 
u 


y 


Speech, Drama 




0 


s o 


0 


0 


U 


A 

U ■ 


Library Science 




0 " 


0 


U 


U 


n 
u 


A 

y 


Arts & Crafts 




19 


u 


A 

u 




y 


1 Q 

i ? 


Indian Studies 




38 


4 


U 


i 
1 


l 




Physical Education 




9 


i 
I 


u 


a 

u 


, y 


i y 


Vocational Courses 






u 


A 
U 


u 


A 
U 




Music 




0 


0 


0 


U 


y 


A 

* y * 


Special Education 




1 




n 
y 


U 


n 

U 




. Science 




• 

o 


1 


y 


n 


n 


1 


Law * * 

- * ■ * 




. 1 


y 


u 


n 

w 


o 


1 


Social Studies 








u 


v 


0 


4 


Career Education 




i i 

■ i ' 


n 

w 


o 


0 


0 


1 1 


GED 




0 


0 


0 


0 ! 


6 


, 0 


Equipment Develop. 


2 


U 


U 




0 


4 


Physioi! Plant Dcve 


ldp. ' 


/ 0 




u 


2 


o 


8 


Health program 'Develop. 


f j 12 


A 
U 


a 
U 


i 
I 


u 


1 i I * 


, Staff l>svelQjiment 




lU 


■ 1 


a 
u 






20 


Curriculum Develop. 
Social 'Adjustment i 


8 
4 

* * 


_ !-[) 1 

3 


0 
0 


6 

2 


y 
0 


i r> 


Self-I n^c 




5 * 


! 1 


u 


n 
U 


n 
y 


1 v> 


(jouns&Knft * 




26J 


9 


0' 


7 


0 


42 


- Coinmuiuty/vvplvcmcnt 


l<>' 


6 


b 


1 


. o 


26 


* Recreation 


• -4 


i 

7 


0 


u 


0 


0 < ' 


7 


TOTALS 




218 


87 


5 


.25 


•> 


337 ' 


/ 










i 
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TABLE 20 

MEASUREMENT OF PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVES - PART A 



Type of Meaiureroent 


- 

Provisional 
Qtqeetlve * 


Qiange ^ 
Oriented 
Objective 


Mastery 
Objective 


Indicator^ 
Change 
Objective 


Total 


No Measurement 






n 
w 


n 

V 


27 


Observation (non-sys.) 


a 


1 / 


u 


t 
1 


"17 


Obstrvation (sys) 


n 


% 
«? 


n 


a? 


6 


Attitude Scales 






n 

w 


1 
1 


6 


Questionnaires 


A 

5 


6 


u 


u 


14 


Interviews 


> 

4 


I 


U 


t 


O 


Tests (non-standard) 




J 


i 


n 


u 


Tests (standard) 


] ^ 


2! 


3 


0 


25 


Performance Ratinp 


5 


5 


0 


I 


11 


Testimonials 


• i io 


. 24 


1. 


3 


138 


Matter of Record 


52 


2 


0 


15 


69 


TOTALS 


■ 218 


■87 ^ 


5 


25 


335 



•Number of sampled Evaluation Reports indicating type of measurement. Sample N = 116, 



2.5 How Effective Is th# PIAnnlng itid Evsluttlon Procsii? 

The denial of IHA applications notwithstanding, fife following table indicates the degree to which 
IKA project objectives, which were approved, have been met, 

. , m -\ 

/The f igures presented in Table 21 allow an 84% majority of all respondents indicating program 
success in terms of stated objectives. According to the same criteria less than 5% indicated failure* 
and approximately 12% were inconclusive. 

Hie thrust of the evaluation* w.i\ inUk'tftcd in Ok* IEA*Projecl applications; 7H,4% of Ihc project 
evaluation* were designed lo measure edu,catiqnal change, and 56,6% wore designed to measure per- 
sonal and social growth These evaluations were conducted on the following Iwls; 41,8% ulUiMd 
reporti and 45% utilized tests, k 

m-22 
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TABLE 21 

DEGREE OF OBJECTIVES SUCCESS - PART A 



Objective 


Success 


Failure 


No Results 


Total 


Language Ajvs ^ 


cm 


n 
u 


n 
u 


€ 


'English 2jid Language e 


j 


i 

i 


u 


•f 


Indian Language 


A 


u 


n 
u 




tvCdUing tixCmCUUU; 


1 7 

1 f 


it 


P 




Mtfin \Kcmcuiai; 


/ 


n 
u 




i n 


ucneraj Awucrnic 




0 




id 


cjigusn LJicraiure 


n 


n 
u 


n 


n 
w 


Speech, Drama 


n 
U 


n 
U 


u 


* 

u 


Library Science 


n 
U 


U 


u 


u 

4 


Arts & Lral ts 


I o 


U 


A 

u 


1 o 

1 :? 


Indian btuuie5 


in 

hU 


i 
1 


. j 


A \ 


Physical Education 


V 


' a 
U 


1 

1 


1 u 


Vocational Courses 


i 
1 


u 


1 


1 


Music 


A 

0 


A 

0 


A 

0 


A 

e 0 


Special Education 




A 

0 


1 

! 


.1 


Science 


n 
U 


u 


1 


1 

i 


Law 


i 
1 


u 


n 
u 


I 
I 


5Qcia! htuuie^ 


J 




t 




Career Eduction . * 


I I 


n 
u 


A 

u 


1 1 




n 


u 


u 


n 


Kquipment Development 


4 \ 


u 


n 
u 




Physical Plant *Dcv, 


o 


n 

u 


n 
u 


K 

o 


Health Program Dev. 


I j 
i t 


u 


L 


i i 


Staff Development 




u 


u 




€ i tfr it'll ! 1 i i n F V- v^l* ifinir*iif 
v Hf 1 1 V Hi III 11 l^rC YClllj'Iilw Ii I 


i 4 

* * * 


n 

w 


1 
* 


i s 


Social Adjustment 


8 


(J 


1 


•• . «) 


SelMnugc 


11 


0 


5 


u> 


Counseling 


J4 


) 


6 


42 


Cummiyiity Involve incut 


21 


t 

\ 


1 


26 


Recreation 


4 


0 


t » 


7 


TOTAL 


7H1 




3<> 


3,17. 



*Nuint*rr of yituplcd Evaluation Repot i% indicating drgtee of %iicccm. Sample N ■* lid. 
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2.6 WHst Effects Are Associated With the Federal Dtlrv^y System? 
2.6*1 To What Ixtent Were Applications Denied? 

• . » = 

FY 74/FY 75 applications were denied for a variety of reasons* as illustrated by the following tables: 



TABLE 22 \ 
REASONS FOR FUNDING DENIAL, FY- 74 


Application incomplete 
Application ineligible 

Monetary arrangements unacceptable « 

Propo^I narrative weak 

Evaluation/dissemination lacking/vague 

Indian community involvement low 

Low priority/not worth funding 

Other 


Number 

, 23 , 
, ' 11 
4 
20 

30 ' , 
84 

2 

8 


TOTAL 


182 


TABLE 23 

REASONS FOR FUNDING DENIAL, FY 75 


Part A 

No fiscal control & funding accounting procedures 
Special education needs not mentioned 
Nonutlliiation of talent & resources 
Parent commit lee not selected 
Applicant not eligible LEA 


Number 
301 ' 

293 
237 
236 
3 


Firt B 

Indian community & parent involvement unclear 
Evaluation techniques unclear 
Implementation plan inadequate 
No coordination to other related activities 
Clarification of objectives 


160 
156 
140 
123 
112 


PartC * 

Attainment of objectives unclear 
Evaluation techniques unclear 
Objectives unclear 
Kxpeiulitufes nut clearly stated 

Indian community involvement unclear ..„. 

TOTAL ^ 

111-24 


44 
31 

28 
28 
24 
1916 



44 



Tables 22 and 23 show a number of different reasons Tor the dejiial of applications over the FY 74 - 
FY 75 2-year period. Net clear pattern seems to be revealed eitherVor the 2 years or the three Parts 
of IEA. In terms of overall frequency of mention, the percentage of difference between the reasons 
most frequently mentioned and those less fre^uertUy mentioned is negligible in most cases. The variety 
of reasons expresed suggests a need for more detailed gindeUn^/initructions artd technical asistance t as 
required^ to assist those who prepare applications at the local level, 

2.6.2 What Changes Have Occurred in Funding? 

Table 24 illustrates the changes tnat have occurred in funding between 1973-1976. 



TABLE 24 
IEA FUNDING BY PART: 1973-1976 





PART A - 


LEA f s 














73 Actual 


74 Actual 


75 Actual 


76 Estimate 


No, eligible local school districts 

No. applications received or 
anticipated 

No, grants awarded 

No, States in which awards are made 

Average cost Of awards 

Average grant expenditure per child 


2,565 

553 
435 
31 

$25,172 
S 81 


2,621 

I p <j98 
854 
36 

$27,881 
$ 111 


- 3,088 

1,169 
845 
38 

$26,896 . 
$ 85 


3,200 * 

1,550 
1,200 
40 

$26,515 
$ 107 


PART A - NON-LEA f s 








FY 74 


FY 75 


FY 76 


Applications received or expected 
Grants awarded or anticipated J 
Average cost of award 
No. States in which award is made 
Average duration of projects 


4 


t 


35 
23 

$5^,739 
12 
1 


45 

25 

$ 90,909 
15 
1 


45 
*35 
$ 90,909 
20 
1 


PART B 


No, applications received or expected 
No. grants awarded or anticipated 
Average cost of award * 
No, States in which award is made 
list i mated no, of children served 


438 
135 
$88,888 
25 

80,000 


442 
149 
$ 81,081 „ 

28 

90,000 


525 
213 
$ 75,000 
30 

1 20,000 




PART C 












No, application! received or expected 
No, grant! awarded or anticipated 
Average cost of award 
No. of States in which award* are made 
I'stimaled no. of adult* served 
Average duration of project i 




IK) 

38 

$ 78,94 7 
|9 
8,(K)0 
1 


140 

53 

$ $6,604 
21 
•1,000 
I 


150 

65 

$61,538 

25 

15,000 
1 
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the several s6ctioris,b^ti^^5 reveal a pattern of more or less steady ^owfh in aU areas except the 
average cost of award!, which showed a steady decrease in every instanoe^ve one: the estimated 
average cosrtsir non-tEA awar^ f or FY 76 Vs. FY 75, which shows a projected l%increase^TTiese 
patterns corroborate What' was sugge'&td previously m subsection 2.3.3.1 concerning thMharacteristies 
of IEA services: in spite of apparent budgetary limitations, an increasing number of pfetgdns and districts 
are being serviced by an increasing number of projects and pro-ams, 1 * ^ ^ . . « 
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What Changes Have Occurred in Pupil Achievement? 



In attempting to determine project impact in the cognitive area, it was hoped that collecting data 
from thi multitude of projects would provide the basis for establishing criteria* for statistical and educa- 
tionally significant conclusions, In the process of Collecting, categorizing, and classifying the data, how- 
ever, it became apparent that the variety of tests employed and the variety of methods used for reporting 
results, linked to the vast number of problems faced when dealing with normative data constructed for 
different testing intervals, etc^ led to the conclusion that any so-called impact evaluation though 
reportedly based on hard data could not be looked upon as representing mom'than inferential ^ 
results. Difficulties encountered were similar to those reported by TaUmadge and Horet in their attempts 
to develop guides for validating achievement gains in educational projects. 1 

Another major difficulty encountered was the lack of achievement test data available for most projects* 
which either did not use testing as a means* of evaluating progress, or hye just begun to implement such 
methods of validating impact and therefore lack any pre/ post comparative data at present, N 

With the^e limitations in mind a sample of existing data has been collected and, where possible, summarized. 

Reading achievement test data collected from a random sample of school districts across six States and 
eight different school districts revealed achievement gains of better than 1 year (i.e., 1.0 grade equivalent) 
in every grade from first to twelfth. The results appear in Table 24, They: indicate that the pattern of 
achievement was fairly consistent whether the Individual district concentrated lis attention in the lower, 
middle, or upper grade levels or spanned all levels. 

The data presented in Table 25 reflect test scores collected through pre/post administration of the 
following tests: 



District Sample Number 

No, I 
' No, 2 
No, 3 
No, 4 
No, 5 
No, 6 
No, 7 
No, 8 



Reading AchievemeniJTest 

Not identified 
Metropolitan 
Nelson - 
Gray Oral 
Metropolitan 
GIUes-MacGiniiie 
Gaies-MacGiniiie 
Iowa Silent Reading 



The column in Tabic 25 which registers the average gains across districts shows an impressive average %^ 
grade equivalent gain in each grade, it is possible, however, that these data, because of the limitations 
previously indicated, may not stand up to statistical validation, Tile impact of the projects upon the 
Indian students is there lore questionable because measurement methods, as in characteristics of other 
federally funded programs, are not standardized, While the results apparently do imply acceptable 
progress, the weakness of methods may lead to some jumping to conclusions regarding program impact. 
It is stmngly recommended that procedural guidelines for validating Impact data be prescribed for the 
projects, and data tie collected and reported to OH in a fashion .untenable, to valid statistical measurement, 



A t*n>i*%Jyitij ItaliW fut Validating Athkwitwnt fUfctl kt I JwniUmjJ fioUifi: 0, K, laUmtdg*, II. r, lluflli HMC Mi|mm! 140, 
itflUw iff filuttfliiH/ffffU* iff running, liutig MUig md I'vtltfalkiili h#ih«*«U, M«^l*nJ ( H»r, 
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TABLE 2S 

GRADE EQUIVALENT ACHIEVEMENT GAM - READING - FOR SAMPIID DISTRICTS 
BASED ON STANDARDIZED READING TESTS -SCHOOL YIAR 74-75 • ' 



N s Number of Indian students In district, 
r rJi^ No information prodded, 









1 










Slfnpltd District. - 


i 


1 






1 


2 


3 


4 


5 




7 


8 






H 


-73 


N-* 


N 


-141 


N • 


-1JI2 


N 


-2M- 


N 


-1048 


N 


-1423 


N 


-237 


AnnM 


Qfidt 


Numbir 
Tistid 


Av»ng# 

O.E.G#ln 


Numbff 
TMttd 


Avtrtgt 

'Q.E4tin 


Numbir 
TMttd 


Awngi 

G,l,Oiin 


Numbw 
Tutid 




Nymbir 
fetid 


Amp 

O.E.Glln 


Numbir 
TMttd 


Amgi 

O.EOiin 


Numbtr 
Tmid 


Avtngt 

QJ&im 


Numbw 
Tutil 


Amfi 

yjiQiln 


SJ&ln 
OwjrAll 
OittrMi 


. 1 


t 


0.6 


i 












r 








66 


0.9 






1.1 


I 


» 


1.2 










4 


1.6 


ii 


0,8 


52 


1.2 


83 


1,0 






J.2 


3 


* 


0.9 


198 


i 






10 


s 

i.i 


; 4 


0.9 


51 


1.1 










1.3 


4 


i 


0,6 


1.8 


18 


1.5 


13 


0.8 


; 5 . 


■0.9 


43 


1.1 










1.3 


5 


t 


1,1 


1 




14 


1.9 


11 


1.1 


11 


0,7 














1.5 


6 


1 


0.4 






13 


1,1 


6 


2,8 


7 


0.6 














1.4 


7 


* 


2.0k 

'■- 














i 














! 


1.8 


8 


* 


1.0 


' 81 


ii 






p 




















1.6 


9 






























ii 


2,1 


1.9 


10 












> 






< 












6 


1,5 , 


1.6 


n 






25 


1,6 






1- 
















2 


1,8 


1.6 ■ 


12 






























3 


1.3 


1.5 


Total 

Numb* 

Tuttd 


i 
t 


lilhFtf 


304 


A, 

1.8 


45 


1,5 


44 


1.3 


38 


0,8 


146 


u 


149 


1.0 


n 


1.8 


1.4 



HQ 



Impact data in mathematical achievement were even less available than those on reading achievement, and 
it was impossible to collect data on a representative sample of districts. Mathematical impact data were 1 
collected in two school districts in two States. One district employed the Comprehensive Test of Basic 
Skills and the other employed the Stanford Achievement Test. The comparison of the pre and post test 
scores reflects acceptable educational gains for Indian students whose initial scores revealed them to be ; 
well below expected grade levels. - 

TABLE 26 ) 
MATHEMATICS AVERAGE GRADE EQUIVALENTS AND GAE4S 
' TWO STATE SAMPLE, 1974—75 



Grade 


N 


Pretest' 


Post Test 


Gain 




Ml 


■ 1.9 


. 2.7 


0.8 


1 


/■> 


12 


2.4 


3.4 


* 1.0 




4 


20 


2.7 


3.7 


1.0 




5 


53 • 


3.6 


4.8 


1.2 




6 


44 


4.3 


5.3 


1.0 





Impact of programs on students is not limited to educational achievement gains. Other areas ean'indi- 
cate program effectiveness, such as changes in absenteeism and dropout rates. In one district comparison 
between documented absenteeism rate of Indian students in 1974-75 and 1973-74 showed a marked 
improvement following the second year of the project, The second" year revealed a mean of 20 days 
absence per Indian student per year versus a mean of 33 days absence per Indian student per year in 
. 1973-74. There was thus an average 40% reduction in absenteeism in 1974-75. Although documen- 
tation was not available for all cases, sifnilar claims for reduced absenteeism were recorded by the major- 
ity of project coordinators, 

One factor possibly contributing to improving attendance rates might be an increasing correlation be- 
tween school program and actual pupil needs and interests, Another possible contributing factor 
could be the degree of parental interest and involvement in both program planning and operation, 
which is reflected favorably in pupil attitudes that in turn are carried over into attendance patterns. 

Documentation of dropout rates of Indian versus non-Indian students continues to reveal a higher drop- 
* out rate by the Indian students. Many project coordinators, however, indicated that they were of the 
opinion that the added services provided to the Indian pupils'were helping to keep the dropout rate 
from climbing even higher. 9 
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